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THE ASSASSIN ; 
Or John Dreadnought, Duke of Burgundy. 


Crar ves the sixth, king of France, in 
whose unfortunate reign that country was 
conquered by the English, laboured for ma- 
ny years under mentalderangement. Inca- 
pable of conducting the affairs of govern- 
ment, he was merely a shadow, or phantom 
of sovereignty, the possession of which was 
disputed by the ambitious nobility of the 
kingdom. Louis, Duke of Orleans, his 
brother, and John Dreadnought, his cousin, 
uke of Burgundy, born for the destruction 
of France, were each at the head of a nu- 
rnerous party. They were implacable ene- 
mies to each other ; many vain attempts had 
heen made to bring about a reconciliation 
between them. The dissimilarity of their 
characters, and the complete opposition of 
their schemes and purposes, had frustrated 
all such patriotic.undertakings. Both aimed 
at the possession of supreme power in the 
state ; and their wishes to attain it overcame 
every other consideration in their minds, and 
led them repeatedly to violate the promises 
they had made to preserve the public peace. 
‘The small number of enlightened citizens, 
who really loved their country, viewed the 
enmity of these powerful barons with appre- 
hension and alarm, as the probable source of 
confusion and misery to France, The Dau- 
phin who governed the kingdom in the name 
of his father, desirous to avert these dangers, 
conceived the project of putting an end to 
the quarrels between these poweriul noble- 
men, by obliging them to a treaty of amity, 
sanctioned by the most sacred ceremonies of 
religion. Little did the patriotic prince sup- 
pose that the Duke of Burgundy, far from 
overcoming the angry and revengeful feel- 
ings by which he had been long actuated, 
had at that very time formed a plan for the 
assassination of Orleans; and that the day, 
the hour. and the place were already fixed 


on for its execution. Burgundy had with 
the utmost care concealed his infamous de- 
signs; and such was his dissimulation, that 
he applauded the wisdom and prudence of 
the Dauphin, and promised to perform all 
that was required of him. 


' JL.ouis was at the Chateau Thierri, un- 


bending from the fatigues of government in 
the society of his wife, Valentina of Milan, 
when he received a letter from the Dauphin, 
his nephew, requesting his immediate pre- 
sence at Paris. ‘*Come, my dear uncle,” 
said the prince, ‘‘and swear to preserve 
that peace which will insure the repose of 
your own life and the happiness of France: 
come, and display the spectacle of a lasting 
reconciliation. Come, that I may be a wit- 
ness of the sincerity of your wishes to banish 
all animosity from your mind. The Duke of 
Burgundy burns with impatience to mani- 
fest the same sentiments.” 

As soon as he had finished reading this 
letter, thanking Heaven for this unexpect- 
ed alteration of conduct in his rival, he pre- 
pared to take his departure for the capital. 
Neither the obscurity of night, nor the ri- 
gour of the winter, could detain him. It 
was in vain his consort endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that some insidious sehemes for 
his destruction were concealed under those 
specious offers of peace and amity. It was 
in vain that she recalled to his recollection 
a faithful picture of the result of former 
treaties with his treacherous rival. ‘ His 
hatred,” said she, ‘‘has always rendered 
thern useless ; and my presaging fears assure 
me, that the present attempt’ et reconcilia- 
tion will be attended with new and more ter- 
rible disasters.” After a pause, she added, 
‘‘} see your Valentina retains no influence 
over you. Nothing can prevail on you to 
give up your design. If then you will go, 
I have but one petition to prefer. Stay only 
till daylight, that I may follow you and share 
your danger.” The prince, impatient to fin- 
ish a reconciliation which he sincerely long- 
ed for, closed his ears against the solicita- 
tions of Valentina. ‘* Calm your fears,” said 
he, ‘‘John hates me, it is true, but his en- 
mity is noble and generous. He has not dis- 
guised it, nor has it ever led bim to the com- 





mission of base and treacherous actions. 
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What then can you appreliend ? It is time 
that our dissentions should be terminated, 
and that peace should be restored to our 
families and toour country. Adieu, [ must 
depart, and the moment that our reconcilia- 
tion is concluded, I will dispatch one of my 
officers to bring you the news.” He then 
tore himself from the embraces of Valenti- 
na, and of his son the Duke of Angouleme ; 
and with a view to expedite his journey, set 
off on horseback, without any escort, ac- 
companied only by two esquires. 

Early in the morning Louis arrived at 
Paris, and hastened to the apartment of the 
Dauphin. The Duke of Burgundy was al- 
ready there. Few would have supposed, 
from the apparent joy displayed in his coun- 
tenance, that he nourished in his heart the 
purposes of an assassin. The Dauphin ap- 
proaching the two rivals, seized a hand of 
each, and joining them, said, ‘‘ Thus may 
your hearts ever continue united.” Orleans 
and Burgundy hastened to confirm the wish, 
and replied to it by a mutual embrace. The 
wise and politic author of their reconcilia- 
tion embraced them in his turn, and thus 
addressed them: ‘I believe your union is 
sineere ; and it is a delightful reflection to 
me, that I have been the means of forming 
it. But,” he added, ‘‘the boids which re- 
tain you in friendship with each other must 
be rendered sacred by an oath, pronounced 
at the altar. Princes, follow me to the 
neighbouring temple.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, aiready perjured 
in his heart, and the Duke of Orleans, whose 
noble frankness rendered him worthy of a 
better fate, followed the footsteps of the heir 
of the crown. Louis, from time to time, 
cast on his rival looks in which might be 
traced the candour and good faith by which 
he was really actuated. ‘ It is settled,” said 
he, “‘ we will have no more disputes, or di- 
visions. Weare friends for ever.” John, 
steadily supporting the character he had as- 
sumed, answered these testimonies of kind- 
mess by similar demonstrations of regard. 
Resolved to execute the infamous project he 
had contrived, he stifled every just and vir- 
tuous feeling, and added dissimulation to the 
crime he meditated. Puiting on, therefore, 
a countenance calculated to conceal the 
sentiments of his heart, he, with a firm step, 
marched forward by the side of his compan- 
ion. But, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
overcome the reproaches of conscience, he 
could not entirely succeed. Hardened as 
he was, he felt compunction for the plans of 
revenge which he had formed. His hesita- 
tion increased, and he almost resolved to 
banish hatred from his breast. But this pe- 
riod of indecision was soon at anend. The 
recollection of his accomplices, and the ties 
by which he was bound to them, determined 
him. ‘The lot is cast,” said he to himself. 





‘‘T will be avenged, iei it cost wisat it Wii. 
I fear no earthly danger, and why shouic 
imaginary terrors alarm me.” He repress- 
ed his feelings and went towards the altar, 
with the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans. 
He placed his hand with the latter on the 
sacred marble, and with his mouth called on 
that God who is the punisher of perjury and 
homicide, to attest his sincerity. Scarcely 
was this imposing ceremony over, when 
Louis, full of confidence in the stability of 
the peace which he had sworn to keep, sent 
off to his wife, as he had promised, an officer 
charged with a letter, in whicl,, after in- 
forming her of every thing which had pass- 
ed between his rival and himself, he entreate 
ed her to come and be a witness of tli@inter- 
esting spectacle of their union. - 
The fourth day after this memorable in- 
terview drew to a close, Louis, who, as 
well as the Dauphin, had dedicated al- 
most all his time to the affairs of govern- 
ment, took the road to his own palace ; 
where he was the more anxious to arrive, as 
he expected his spouse would be there wait- 
ing his return. Mounted on a mule, accord- 
ing to the simple manners of the-age, pre- 
ceded by four domestics carrying flambeaux, 
and followed by two esquires riding on one 
horse, he advanced singing, far from appre- 
hending what an unhappy fate awaited him. 
All at once, a numerous group of assassins 
rushed out from a dark place, where they 
had been concealed. One part of them fell 
upon the two esquires ; and the horse which 
carried them, seized with fright, no longer 
obedient to the rein, or to the voice of his 
riders, set off at full speed, and carried them 
far away from the Duke, through the streets 
of the capital. Another part of the conspir- 
ators, at the same time, having put to flight 
three of the terrified domestics of Louis, at- 
tacked him, and dragged him forcibly to the 
ground. But the vigorous prince strongly 
resisted their violence. They redoubled 
their efforts, crying out, Kill him !”—Lou- 
is persuaded that they were blinded by their 
fury, and had mistaken him for some other 
person, exclaimed, *‘ I am the Duke of Or 
leans, the brother of your King.”—* So 
much the better,” replied one of the murder- 
ers, ‘‘so much the better. "Tis the Duke 
of Orleans, the brother of the king, that we 
want.” At the same moment, with a blow 
of an axe, he cut off his left hand. Redoub- 
led blows with clubs and poniards succeed- 
ed. The victim, though thrown on his back, 
for some time struggled with his murderers. 
The only one of his domestics who had 
courage and fidelity enough to stay with his 
master, the faithful Jacob, whose name de- 
serves to be commemorated, endeavoured 
to defend him. The number of the assailants 
made his efforts useless, and he fell, covered 
with blood. bv the side of the Duke, calling 
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with ois last breath on the name of his be- 
foved master. The vile murderers hastened 
to finish their work, by discharging on the 
head of the Duke a blow with a large mace, 
armed with points of iron. The head was 
dreadfully fractured by the blow, and the 
unhappy prince expired. Then it was that 
a new assassin appeared in red armour, his 
face concealed by his helmet. Can it be be- 
lieved that it was the execrable Duke of 
Burgundy? His hand it was, that launched 
the last cowardly blow at the head of the ob- 
ject of his hatred. ‘+ He is dead,” said he: 
‘‘let us extinguish our torches and retire.” 
At these words, all the murderers sought for 
safety in flight. 

They had scarcely abandoned the scene 
of bloody treachery, when the noise of a 
carriage, rapidly advancing, made them re- 
double their speed. The vehicle pursued its 
route. It advanced, and soon arrived at the 
place where the body of the prince was ex- 
tended on the ground. The drivers and at- 
tendants, alarmed by the dreadful spectacle 
they saw, almost instinctively stopped.—-The 
light of the torches they carried, glancing on 
the habit of one of the victims before them, 
displayed to their eyes the livery of the 
Duke of Orleans. Their exclamations of 
surprise and horror were heard by the per- 
sons inside the carriage. They were Valen- 
tina and her son, who had travelled from 
Chateau Thierri, in the hope of embracing 
a husband and a father. Pale and tremb- 
ling, scarcely knowing what to dread, they 
precipitated themselves from the carriage, 
and fled to the spot where the bodies lay. 
What a moment was that, in which the un- 
happy Princess found all her most disastrous 
presages realised! An universal debility 
seized the miserable mother and her son. 
Their limbs were bathed with a cold pers- 
piration; and, no longer able to resist the 
feelings of horror which possessed them, 
they sunk to the ground beside the body of 
the slaughtered prince. The attendants en- 
deavoured to restore them to their senses: 
but every instant seemed to add to the stu- 
por with which they were overwhelmed. At 
Jength they, in some measure, succeeded— 
Valentina feebly opened her.eyes, and they 
fell on the mangled corpse of her husband. 
The appalling sight froze her with renewed 
horror, ‘He is murdered,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘and I have nothing to do but to die!” 
Again overcome by the acuteness of her sen- 
sations, she fainted away. 

The Duchess, after a time, recovered the 
use of her senses, and awoke to feel all the 
horrors of her situation. The tears which 
flowed abundantly from her eyes, mixed 
with the blood which issued frem the body 
of her husband. Sometimes she tore her 
clothes, sometimes she beat ber bosom, and 
then clasped in her arms the mangled re- 
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mains oi the unhappy prince. Aiter the 
first bursts of passion, a moment’s reflection 
convinced her that the Duke had been sac- 
rificed to the revenge of his treacherous ri- 
val. Addressing her son, she said,—‘* We 
have shed tears enough for the present. Ii 
is time to think of vengeance on the assassin 
of your father.” Then, seizing the hand of 
the young prince, she plunged it into one ot 
the bleeding wounds, and made him swear 
a terrible oath to avenge the best of fathers. 
‘¢ Now,” rejoined she, ‘‘ it remains for us to 
discover the author of our misery. My sus- 
picions, whether true, or false, rest on the 
Duke of Burgundy. I goto obtain confirm- 
ation of them.” She then had the bady taken 
to the carriage, re-entered it with her son, 
and ordered her servants to extinguish the 
flambeaux, and proceed, hastily and with 
silence, to the palace inhabited by the Dau- 
hin. 
: When they arrived there, entering by a 
private door, the Duchess proceeded to the 
apartment of the Prince, followed by her 
son in tears, and her servants bearing the 
body of herhusband. The Dauphin, an ut- 
ter stranger to what had happened, was then 
with his mother, queen Isabella, to whom he 
was congratulating himself on the happy 
success of his meditation between the two 
rival Princes. At this moment one of his 
officers appeared before him, and, with 
trembling consternation, informed him that 
the Duchess of Orleans waited in his apart- 
ment, and demanded the favour of an audi- 
ence. The Dauphin, surprised at this in- 
formation, broke off his discourse, and went 
immediately to his closet. On drawing near 
the door, he was alarmed at hearing sighs 
and sobs intermixed with groans. He en- 
tered, and what was his horror and astonish- 
ment at perceiving a corpse, covered with 
blood,.extended on the floor. On one side 
knelt the Duke of Angouleme plunged in 
grief, and on the other side Valentina, the 
image of fixed and resolute despair. 
‘‘ Prince,” cried she, raising her eyes pre- 
cipitately, ‘‘ approach, and behold the broth- 
er of your august father, your uncle and my 
husband. .. Yes, it is the’ Duke of Orleans, 
whom infamous assassins have mangled! 
see the horrible state in which I found him 
in the midst of the public road, as I was 
hastening to meet him.” While she spoke 
the Dauphin was plunged in a gloomy si- 
lence. The excess of grief and wonder had 
almost made him insensible. But recover- 
ing himself, he exclaimed, ‘* Ah! my dear 
uncle is dead !”—and burst into tears. 
Valentina, whom this testimony of sincer- 
ity confirmed in the design which she medi- 
tated, said to him ;—*“‘ Since then, my lord, 
it is true that Louis was so dear to you, you 
will not refuse to avenge his death.” To 
avenge °” replied he, ** yes, Princess, expect 
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every thing from my grief and from my jus- 
tice. But who are the perpetrators of this 
crime?” ‘I venture to accuse the Duke 
of Burgundy. Yes, my Lord, it is he him- 
self.” ‘* Just heaven, the Duke of Burgun- 
dy! What proof have you?” *‘ His hatred 
of Louis. The shades of mystery, I ac- 
knowledge, yet envelope this horrible catas- 
trophe; but an internal presentiment, which 
may be thought prejudice, forces me to be- 
lieve that the Duke of Burgundy was the 
murderer of my husband. The frankness of 
your youth has led you to give bim credit for 
the sincerity of his reconciliation: but you 
have been deceived by a wretch, whose base 
heart revolts not from perjury or assassina- 
tion.” ‘*What do you say, madam! my un- 
cle murdered by the Duke of Burgundy ?” 
‘* Yes, by him; and to convince you, let this 
enemy of my husband be summoned. Let 
him appear before you this night, immedi- 
ately; and if, without betraying signs of 
guilt, he sustains the sight of this bleeding 
and mangled corpse, I consent to absolve 
him. But if the paleness of his countenance 
and the trembling of bis limbs betray him, 
J implore against him the sacred authority 
of which you are the depository. I trust, 
that no consideration will be suffered to 
screen him from the utmost punishment of 
the law.” The Dauphin was extremely un- 
willing to take this step, and yet be knew 
not how to refuse. After a short interval of 
consideration he agreed to comply with the 
proposal of the Duchess. An officer was 
sent to John, requiring his immediate attend- 
ance, and, in the mean time, the servants of 
Valentina removed the body of her husband 
into an adjoining cabinet; and placed it on 
a table, covering it with a large veil. The 
mother and the son remained in the closet, 
anxiously awaiting the result of the inter- 
rogatory. 

The Duke of Burgundy had just returned 
to his palace with the accomplices of his 
guilt, when the order to appear before the 
Dauphin was announced to him. The lat- 
ier frightened at the terrible duty which he 
had to fulfil, trembled at the approach of 
Burgundy. Hescarcely dared to look at 
him, least he should perceive the signs of 
guiltin his countenance. But assuming as 
much calmness as he could, he said : ** Duke, 
take a seat, and reply to my questions.” 
They both seated themselves, and the Dau- 
phin continued thus :—‘“‘ I have been happy 
enough to establish between you and the 
Duke of Orleans a peace, the bands of which 
had been broken by the unfortunate enmity 
subsisting between you. The reconciliation 
between you has been confirmed by a sol- 
emn oath. I wish to place confidence in 
your word; but you have enemies and, they 
aceuse you” ‘Of what, my Lord ?” * Of 





you believe them, Prince:” ** Duke, i be- 
lieve nothing. 1 wait for your reply, which 
will determine my opinion. The accusation. 
I trust is unfounded ; but it is a terrible one” 
‘My lord, it does me injustice.” ‘* Rests 
there then in your heart no trace of your 
ancient enmity?” ‘‘ None. Our hatred is 
for ever extinguished.” ‘Do you think 
that the Duke of Orleans, on his side, was 
capable of disguising his sentiments?” ‘I 
always believed the Duke of Orleans to be 
sincere : I think so still.” “* And you do not 
repent of the sacred engagement into which 
you have entered?” ‘I would repeat it, if 
it were necessary.” ‘* Then, my lord Duke, 
i require you to repeat it. Your glory and 
the repose of my days require it.—Come 
then, and silence the reports which injure 
your honour. ‘Take the lamp, and follow 
me into the adjacent cabinet. There I have 
placed that, which, next to the Supreme 
Being and the authors of my existence, | 
ought to hold sacred beyond every thing else 
in the universe.” 

They then entered the room where the 
body of the Duke of Orleans had been plac- 
ed. The Dauphin, pointing to that side of the 
table which sustained the mangled head, ex- 
claimed, “* Lift the veil, and uncover the 
sacred witness of your oath.” Burgundy, 
rendered the more bold, because he thought 
the Dauphin must be yet ignorant of the 
murder of his uncle, approached the fatal 
table without any apparent hesitation, and 
while the Prince observed him with anxious 
inquietude, he stretched out his hand and 
raised the veil. It is said, that at the touch 
of the assassin the corpse of his victim began 
to bleed afresh. However that might be, 
the unexpected object before him overcame 
the daring intrepidity of the criminal, and, 
trembling violently, he dropped the cover- 
ing, crying out,—‘ O heaven! it is the 
Duke of Orleans!” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
Dauphin, “it is he, and you have been his 
murderer!” Daunted still more by this 
dreadful accusation, Burgundy was on the 
point of confessing his guilt. But, after a 
moment, recovering himself, and resuming 
the effrontery.of a veteran in wickedness, 
he exclaimed,—** Do you call me the mur- 
derer of your uncle? On what proofs do 
you offer me so cruel aninsult? I wonder 
at my own patience im hesitating a moment 
to avenge it. But be assured that it is your 
situation alone, as heir to the crown, and re- 
gent of the kingdom, which protects you 
from my resentment... If any other person 
had so offended me, I would instantly have 
washed out the stain on my honour in his 
blood. But you have lest a near relative, 
and the violence of your grief for this mis- 
fortune has bewildered your understanding, 
and forms an excuse for your injurious sus- 


disguising your secret sentiments.” ‘+ Andj|picions. I also have lost a friend; for since 








the termination of our animosities, Louis 
had become as much the object of my regard 
as he was previously of my hatred. My 
tears,”—(for here the hypocritical. assassin 
began to weep,) “ are a proof of the asser- 
tion. Yes, Prince, I find myself so over- 
whelmed with sorrow at this shocking scene, 
that I must beg leave to withdraw to my own 
palace, that I may indulge my lamentations 
in secret,” 

This diabolical deception had the intend- 
ed effect on the mind of the Dauphin; who, 
persuaded that his suspicions had wronged 
the accused, readily dismissed him, after 
apologizing for the offence he had given him, 
and requesting his co-operation in his en- 
deavours to find out and punish the criminal. 
John then went away, exclaiming,—‘ Ne- 
ver before was so atrocious a murder com- 
mitted in this kingdom.” The Dauphin then, 
having no doubts in-his own mind of the in- 
nocence of the Duke of Burgundy, rejoined 
Valentina and her son. He endeavoured, 
though not with complete success, to per- 
suade the Duchess that her husband had not 
failen a victim to the malice of his ancient 
enemy. That unfortunate lady, therefore, 
as she could bring forward no evidence to 
support her suspicions, was obliged for the 
present to rest satisfied with a promise from 
the Prince, that every exertion should be 
made to discover the guilty. 

The magistrates employed the officers of 
the police to make all possible inquiries ; 
and the priests issued forth their fulminations 
against the concealed assassins; but not- 
withstanding this, and the rewards offered 
to those wao might give information, no dis- 
covery had been made, when the day arriv- 
ed for paying to the remains of the duke of 
Orleans those funeral honours which were 
due to his rank and station. Valentina, des- 
pairing by any other means to dissipate the 
mystery in which the murder of her husband 
was involved, rested her hopes on the effects 
which might be produced on the conscien- 
ces of the guilty by the anathemas of the 
ministers of religiou. She promised herself 
a gloomy satisfaction in going to witness 
them; and, with that view, intended to be 
present at the funeral obsequies of her con- 
sort ; but she was prevented from making 
her appearance in the train of mourners, and 
her son marched without her in the mourn- 
fulceremony. First, advanced, in silence, 
the family of the late prince, veiled with 
crape, and dressed in sable vestments. Then 
came a lengthened train of priests ranged in 
two lines, and in their ecclesiastical habits. 
The Archbishop of Paris, with all the insig- 
nia of his sacred office, brought up the rear 
of this part of the procession. Behind him 
appeared a rich cloth of silver and silk, the 
four corners of which were upheld by four 
princes of the blood, mounted on horses in 
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mourning trappings. In the number of these 
was the Duke of Burgundy ; who, probably, 
thought that bis presence would tend to dis- 
sipate the suspicions of which he knew him- 
self to be the object. Next was seen the 
body of the slaughtered prince, carried by 
nobles, and surrounded by a prodigious num- 
ber of funeral flambeaux. The procession 
was closed by the Duke of Angouleme and 
his attendants. In this order they traversed 
the capital, towards the church, which was 
the burying place of the family of Orleans. 

When the funeral service had been per- 
formed, and the body was about to be com- 
mitted to the tomb, the Archbishop of Paris 
commanded silence amidst the assembly, 
and pronounced these awful words from the 
altar—“ In the name of Almighty God, who 
has declared that the guilt of the murderer 
shall be punished with death; in the name 
of the laws of religion, and of our country, 
I command you to denounce the assassin of 
Louis Duke of Orleans. Yes, if the crim- 
inal or any of his accomplices should be 
known to you, | command you to declare 
their names before the altar of the Deity, 
whose judgments I invoke. !f you refuse 
to discover thi. satal and guilty secret, lis- 
ten to the denunciatious of heaven from my 
mouth. Jet the unhappy wretch remain 
excluded from the services of religion; let 
the blood of the victim which is offered me 
fall on his head ; let him be an outcast among 
the monsters devoted to my wrath; let him, 
lastlv, and those villains who conceal the 
names of any of the guilty, terminate a mis- 
erable life to groan for ever under the lash 
of my justice.” He then took one of the 
flambeaux which was burning on the altar, 
and bruising it beneath his feet, added, 
** Thus, thus shall their posterity be extin- 
guished on the earth; and my severe judg- 
ments shall crush them in the world to 
come.” 

The Prelate held his peace, The terror 
and silent astonishment of the assembly was 
the more profound, as these religious impre- 
cations were unexpected. The Dauphin, 
the Duchess of Orleans, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, had projected them in secret. In 
the midst of the universal horror and dismay, 
the guilty Duke, more agitated than ever, 
could with difficulty command his feelings. 
All eyes seemed to him to penetrate his 
thoughts. His accomplices themselves, a 
great number of whom were present, ap- 
peared to point him out by their looks. At 
this moment of suspense and alarm, one of 
the conspirators, giving way to the sense of 
terror and remorse which oppressed him, 
darted forward into the midst of the assem- 
bly, crying out, ‘“‘ I am one of the assassins 
of the Prince, and the Duke of Burgundy 
is our chief.” That guilty nobleman, recall- 
ed by the feeling of present danger to the 
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full possession of his facuities, saw that there 
was no other means of safety than in the ex- 
ercise of his native audacity. His terror dis- 
appeared, and looking around, he haughtily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, the deed was mine. I 
killed him, and I glory in it.” Having thus 
spoken, he took advantage of the surprise 
and embarrassment which the avowal of his 
guilt had occasioned in those around him, 
made his way out of the church, and mount- 
ing his horse, set off at full speed on the road 
towards his own estates. The confusion 
occasioned among the attendants of the 
funeral, may be better conceived than des- 
cribed. 

The Dauphin, on being informed by the 
Duke of Berri of what had happened, gave 
immediate orders for the arrest of the crim- 
inal, A party was sent to search the Duke 
of Burgundy’s palace at Paris; but in vain. 
It was soon di8covered that he had fled with 
an almost incredible rapidity; and that in 
passing the bridge of St. Maxentius, which 
he had broken down to prevent pursuit, he, 
luckily meeting with fresh horses on the 
road, arrived in safety at his castle of Ba- 
poumes in six hours, after a journey of six 
and thirty leagues. This factious nobleman 
had contrived, with fatal address, to make 
himself a favourite with the Parisian popu- 
lace, by declaiming against the taxes. No 
sooner, therefore, was it understood, 
throughout the city, that he was in danger 
of becoming the victim of public justice, 
than a mob assembled to defend him, and 
besieging the palace of the Dauphin, with 
clamorous importunity, demanded his free- 
dom. So alarming was their violence, that 
it was deemed necessary to appease them, 
by an assurance that the Duke had made 
his escape. He, in the mean time, took 
every precaution to insure his own safety. 
With the utmost dilligence he caused troops 
to be levied in his domains of Burgundy and 
Flanders, and putting himself at their head, 
proceeded with speed and secrecy on the 
route to Paris. He knew very well the dis- 
position of the inhabitants of that capital to- 
wards him; and was also aware, that from 
the dilapidated state of the finances, and the 
general debility of the government, he had 
not to dread any dangerous opposition. 

The unhappy widow of the Duke of Or- 
leans exerted herself to the utmost, to obtain 
the punishment of his assassin. She found 
that the Dauphin was unwilling, or rather 
unable, to second her atlempts. Her broth- 
er-in-law, the king, at this time enjoyed a 
short interval of reason. She repaired to 
him, and unfolding her misfortunes, implor- 
ed justice against the murderer of his broth- 
er andher husband. The afflicted monarch 
listened with sorrow and commiseration to 
her complaint; and promised to endeavour 
'o obtain her redress, by the punishment of 
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the culprit. He gave orders that ihe cout- 
cil, where he intended to preside, should be 
summoned to meet the next day, to decide 
on the measures to be pursued against the 
Duke of Burgundy. At the time appointed 
they met. After they had waited a good 
while for the arrival of the king, an officer 
of the royal household entered, and informed 
them that his majesty was seized with a fresh: 
paroxysm of his dreadful malady. The 
Dauphin, therefore, was necessarily obliged 
to preside in the assembly, in the place of 
his father. Burgundy was not without par- 
tisans in the council. One of them, the 
Count de Penthievre, who was his son-in- 
law, made a plausible harangue in his favour, 
endeavouring to persuade the Dauphin that 
it would be impolitic to try to punish the 
criminal, and therefore that the more advisa- 
able course to be pursued would be the 
granting him a free pardon. The majority 
of those who were present seemed to be ac- 
tuated by the same sentiments, and the ob- 
jections made to the proposed measure by 
the Duke of Angouleme and a few of his 
friends, would probably have been unsuc- 
cessful, even if the daring assassin had not 
borne down all opposition, by making his ap- 
pearance in the midst of their deliberations, 
at the head of an armed mob. He had en- 
tered Paris with an escort of six thousand 
soldiers. During his absence, he had em- 
ployed John Petit, a Doctor of Divinity, to 
harangue the multitude in his favour, The 
prostituted eloquence of this man, togeth- 
er with the previous partiality of the people, 
gained the Duke a vast multitude of adhe- 
rents, who joined to swell his triumphal pro- 
cession to the palace where the council was 
sitting. Athis unexpected appearance all 
arose ; some being struck with alarm, and 
others with astonishment. He advanced into 
the assembly, and avowing and attempting 
to justify the murder of the Duke of Orleans, 
extorted from the Dauphin a reluctant pro- 
mise of oblivion for his atrocious crime. 
But this did not satisfy him. He insisted 
that the Duke of Angouleme should confirm 
his pardon by a solemn engagement, never, 
directly or indirectly, to attempt to avenge 
the death ofhis father. That unhapy prince, 
urged by the Dauphin and those around him, 
submitted to what was required of him. 
Burgundy then, having waited till a decree 
of amnesty had been executed, retired un- 
der the escort of the mob and his own sol- 
diers. 

These transactions, unexpectedly on her 
part, proved a death-blow to the hopes which 
the widowed Valentina had entertained of 
obtaining justice against the assassin of her 
husband. Soon after, bending beneath the 
weight of her misfortunes, she died of a 





broken heart. The Duke of Burgundy, thus 
for the present, triumphed in the success of 
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his odious machination; but his ultimate 
fate strikingly exemplifies the frequently 
quoted sentence of Horace : 

‘“* Raro antecedentum celestum 

Deseruit pede Pana claudo.”’ 


‘* Precediug wickedness seldom escapes from slow- 
footed retributive jutice.” 


Several years after, this turbulent Baron 
fell a victim to a treachery like his own. 
Having been in arms against the Dauphin, 
that prince appointed a meeting at the bridge 
of Moutereau, for the settlement of their 
disputes. The Duke, as if he had hada 
presentiment of his fate, went with unwil- 
lingness. While he was kneeling to the 
Dauphin, Tannegui du Chatel, (an old par- 
tisan of the Orleans family ,) under pretence 
of treachery from the Duke, thrust back the 
Dauphin, and wounded Burgundy in the 
face, and the rest of the party fell upon him 
and dispatched him. 
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So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and te}l old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’}l talk with them too. 


Varin Men.—Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine 
are said to be the vainest men of their times. 
At a dinner some years since, Dr. Parr, in 
ecstacies with the conversational powers of 
Lord Erskine, called out to him, though his 
junior, ‘*‘ My Lord, I mean to write your ep- 
itaph.” ‘ Dr. Parr,” replied the Noble 
Lawyer, “it is a temptation to commit sui- 
cide.” The lines of Swift are not imper- 
tinent:— ~ 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That Vanity’s the food of fools; 
Yet, now and then your men of wit, 
Will condescend to take a bit. 




















MaeisterraL Wispom.—In a certain 
royal burgh, not a hundred miles from the 
Scottish metropolis, a medical officer recent- 
ly waited on one of the Baillies to make the 
requisite affidavit for receiving his halfpay. 
On that occasion the following dialogue en- 
sued :—Baillie: Weel, Mr. , are you 
no’ tyred o’ this kind o life? Officer:. Very 
tired, Baillie, indeed—I am very anxious to 
procure professional employment, but it is 
not easily to be had at present. Baillie: 
No—not easy to be got, I dare say; but 
might no’? ye go oot to Van Deeman’s Land 
—plenty of settlers there noo? Officer: Plen- 
ty of settlers, Baillie, but greater plenty of 
medical men—the towns are overrun with 
them. Baillie: Weel, weel, man; but hoo 
then suld ye no go up the interior >—Offi- 
cer; the interior, Baillie! why, there’s no- 
thing in ihe interior but kangaroos ! Baillie : 
And what o’ that man? What o’ that? Is 
na a kangaroo’s money as good as that o”'any 
ither man? 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
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*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 








THE BAY OF DUBLIN 


Te day was most delightful! Such a 
sky, such an air, such firm dry walking, is 
not often to be met with in this country : and, 
accordingly, always anxious to ‘make hay 
while the sun shines,’ after taking a mutton 
chop and two cups of souchong for my 
breakfast, I put on my easy shoes, and set 
off, not for the noisy bustling street, nor 
the crowded highway, nor the unfashiona- 
ble park.—No! I set out for the ever-vary- 
ing and always interesting ocean, that monu- 
ment of past, present, and to come,—that 
mighty and commanding prince of this 
world’s grandeur. Here I found, what I 
never cease to find on its vemerable shore, 
the most delightful food for contemplation 
and repose frum all the bubbles of this life. 
It is the resting-place of the thoughts, the 
opiate of the mind, the Lethe of all mortal 
anxiety ; for, with such a noble look be- 
fore your eyes, is it possible, for a moment, 
to allow the busy intrusive cares of our in- 
significant selves to interfere. With me, it 
is not possible. I compare myself with this 
magnificence, and vastness, and sublimity, 
which lie before me, shrink into my own un- 
importance, become, mentally, a nonentity 
and enter into the very depths of the sea, 
and roam to its extremest verge, as if a part 
of itself. 

If any thing, made by mortal hands, could 
presume to sit by the side of the majesty of 
nature, certainly this was of all places the 
one ; for what was there in perspective ?>—A 
huge mass of elegantly constructed stone- 
work, carrying its wondrous barrier far in- 
to the sea, offering a bold defiance to the fu- 
ry of the storms, and a welcome protection 
to the tempest-driven mariner. This, then, 
—this proud specimen of man’s agency, 
was not the most appropriate spot in the 
world to talk about nonentities, and that in- 
defatigable little biped, in the same breath ! 
True—it was not, but I am a roving writer, 
and always give free colour to my thoughts ; 
so that I indulged in a strange mixture of 
humility and pride this day ; another sad in- 
stance of poor human frailty ! 

I was, in truth, walking on that grand 
pier, which is well known in this country 
as the ‘ Pigeon-House Promenade.’ I could 
have dwelt there for hours. It was really a 
most fascinating scene. I was strutting 
along, on this gigantic causeway, mile af- 
ter mile, full out towards the main ocean: 
the sea, on each side, laving the walls, which 
already began to look venerable, with a pro- 
fusion of aquatic plants, that grow on their 
rough ascents. Just peeping from under 
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the horizon, the royal mail steam-packet | in the morning and draw m the sand strew~- 
was driving along at her usual rate, passing |ed in the hall, the Farnese Hercules, as 
all the sailing vessels, on her way from Ho-/large as the pavement would admit, with 
lyhead to Dunleary; with a long curl of| the end of his walking-stick. He was first 
smoke, hanging in the air, from her chim- | brought into notice by the modest generosi- 
ney, like a swaggering pennon floating on | ty of Cipriani, who was applied to, by tord 
the breeze. To the westward, the sun was | Orford, to paint a large picture of Theodore 
gliding beyond the summits of the moun-|and Honoria. Cipriani, aware that it was 
tains, tinging the neighbouring sky with | not a subject in his style, said that he did 
that rich redness which we often see closing | not feel himself competent to doit, but could 
a frosty day! to the south-east, the moon, | recommend a young man who was perfectly 
now nearly at her full, had already risen, as | acquainted ; and mentioned Fuseli. Lord 
if to dare comparison, in her own beautiful|O. gave the commission to Fuseli ; and he 
pellucid sweetness with the gaudy splendour | was so delighted with the picture, that he 
of her great rival; and to smile a benedic-| commissioned him to paint several other 
tion on his departure. These matchless | subjects, and thus enabled him to show his 
perfections of an omnipotent hand seemed to| powers to the world. 


be motionless, as if willing to gaze aslong| But it was not until the opening of his 
as possible on each other. Their faces/ Miiton Gallery, about the year 1798, that 
were reflected from the water, which lay | the extent of his intellectual acquirements, 
calm and bright as a vast mirror, giving a| his lofty imagination, and unequalled fancy, 
faithful copy ofall that surrounded or hung’ were fully appreciated. None who witnessed 
over it. it can ever forget the effect produced on 
I stood so long to behold the mixture of| them by that sublime exhibition. The pic- 
heavenly and earthly beauty, that it was al-| tures he painted for the Shakspeare Gallery 
most dark by the time I reached home again. | must also be remembered with feelings of 
I certainly had left the earth for a short | the highest imagination. His Ghost of Ham- 
time, but 1 soon found myself once more on | Jet, unquestionably the grandest work in the 
terra firma, and, as I thought, in a fair| collection, can never be forgotten while the 
way to quit it altogether; for I had to march | art exists. 
through such streets, and pass such compa-| Nor was Mr. Fuseli only remarkable for 
ny on my road, that a speedy release, in| his talents as a painter. His lectures stam 
good earnest, from all the uncertainties of| him asa literary character of the first order. 
this life was by no means an impossible oc- Pope declared that he met with no man who 
currence. However, I got home in safety | so thoroughly understood Homer as Mr. 
to eat my roast beef with zeal, and to look} Fuseli. He hada great deal of wit; and 
back on the day’s employment with plea- spared no one who laid himself open toa 
sure. sarcastic observation : still, it wasdone with 
so much kindness and good-nature, that the 
-sufferer could not resist joining in the laugh 
BIOGRAPHY. against himself. As aener of the suedaeny. 
' ind i ; he looked over the students in the antique 
oi a a deli Nt school. One of them, showing him a draw- 
ing, triumphantly said, ‘‘ There, sir, I have 
- Copnpeeleabimen.dealiat finished mh psn without using a bit of 
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Tuts great artist, who died near London 
on the 16th of March last, in the 87th year 
of his age, was a native of Zurich, and went 
to England at an early age, more with the 
intention of making literature his study than 
art. Indeed he published a few works, but 
while he was yet undetermined, and specu- 
lating, as he said, on the great resolve of 
life, he took some of his drawings to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and asked his candid 
opinion, whether he thought he had any 
chance of success as an artist. The Presi- 
dent was so much struck with the concep- 
tion and power displayed in them, that, after 
viewing them attentively, he said, ‘* Young 
man, were I the author of these drawings, 
and offered ten thousand a year not to prac- 
tice as an artist, I would reject it with con- 
tempt,” this decided him. When study- 


bread.” ‘ Ah!” said Fuseli, “ well, go into 
the Strand, buy a twopenny loaf, and rub it 
all out.” Looking at a drawing nearly com- 
pleted, ‘“‘ You finish very highly; what is 
it?” 

Mr. Fuseli enjoyed the friendship of many 
of the most distinguished literati of the age. 
The high opinion entertained of him, even 
in youth, by his celebrated townsman, La- 
vater, was shewn by his putting into his 
hand, at parting, a small piece of paper, 
beautifully framed and glazed, on which he 
found written in German, “‘ Do but the tenth 
part of what you can do. Hang that up in 


your bed-room, my friend, said Lavater, and 
I know what will be the result.” The result 
did not disappoint him—their friendship only 


ended with life; and, on the part of the 


artist, was continued to Lavater’s son with 





ing at Somerset-house, he used to go early 


unabated fervour. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed ex- 
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celient heaith, probably the result of his 
habitual temperance. He was a very early 
riser, whether in the country or in town: in 
summer or winter, he was seldom in bed af- 
ter five o'clock. He enjoyed the most per- 
fect domestic felicity, and was perhaps one 
of the most affectionately attached husbands 
that ever breathed. His lady survives him, 
he made a will, leaving her every thing he 
died possessed of. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S 


Writing of the North, American Iydians.... 

Tue expedition to the north western re- 
gions of our United States in 1820, by 
Governor Lewis Cass, and his associates, is 
still fresh in the recollection of their fellow- 
citizens. This gentleman contributed emi- 
nently to the enlargement of the zoology of 
the country by the contribution of various 
articles on his return, Among these, is the 
dried skin of the pouched-rat, or musbursa- 
rius, with the information concerning the 
creature, which proved incontestibly the 
error into which General Davis, Doctor 
Shaw and others had fallen; and revived 
the attempt to correct that mistake in Silli- 
man’s New-Haven Journal: and an excel- 
lent preparation of the thirteen-striped 
or sciurus tredecem-lineatus,described in the 
Medical Repository for October 1820: also 
the largest and heaviest shell of the unio 
erassus, or fresh-water pearl, that perhaps 
was ever seen from the Ouisconsin river, 
and figured in Secretary Barnes’s memoir 
on the unio, anodontas, and alasmodontas, 
{Journal of Science) ; likewise, the skeleton 
of the paddle-fish of the Mississippi, called 
by some naturalists spatularia, from his 
broad snout, and by others, polyodon, from 
his numerous teeth, It was remembered 
immediately and respectfully that General 
Zare and Dr. J. W. Clemings had sent 
drawings a 
such a fish, four feet eight inches long, that 
had been catched in the Ohio river, a few 
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which the specimens of that rare aud pecu- 
liar reptile, the proteus of the Lakes, for- 
warded by the same liberal contributor to 
science, described and figured in P. Silli- 
man’s Journal, was remembered; and va- 
rious other interesting things, 

But the specimens of aboriginal writing, 
brought by Colonel B. Douglas, professor 
of mathematics in the military academy at 
West Point, excited a peculiar degree of at- 
tention. They are four in number, and con- 
tain the correspondence which took place 
between the Chippeways and the Sioux, that 
year. 

1. The first of these curious performances 
is a letter from the Chippeway [Indians of 
Sandy Lake, to the Siz, a chief of the Sioux 
on the St. Peter’s River. This piece of 
writing is about one foot square. 

2. The second is the answer to the pre- 
ceding, and is about eighteen inches square. 

3. The third is of an elliptical form, of 
about eighteen inches by five and a half. 

4. The fourth is an oblong strip, of about 
one foot long by two inches broad. 

The two last are supplements or post- 
scripts to No. 2. 

The material upon which the inscriptions 
are made, is the bark of the paper birch, or 
white birch (betula papyracea, Michaux’s 
Silva, vol. 2. p. 85. pl. 69.) 

The first note or message, was fixed toa 
tree in a public and conspicuous place by 
the Chippeways, where they had’reasonable 
assurance that the Sioux would find and 
read it. This having been done, the an- 
swer was given in the same way, and in this 
manner the parties became acquainted with 
the intentions and wishes of each other. 

The characters were not applied by means 
of a coloured fluid, nor of a paint of any 
kind. They were impressed or scratched 
upon the inside of the bark by some sharp- 
pointed instrument or styles, the traces of 
which arc distinct and exact. 

The composition is a mixture of picture 
with hieroglyphic writing: as an example 
of the former running into the latter. Thus, 


descriptions from nature of} paths, rivers, and boundaries, are repre- 


sented by lines or continued marks: while 
the Indian dwellings are descrived by curved 


miles below Wheeling. The radiations of} strokes, and white men’s habitations by an- 
bone on the snout of this animal were ele- 


gant ; sprouting through the native galabine 
from various centres, and thereby resem- 


gular ones: the bow and arrow, the mus- 
quet and bayonet signify power: the pipe, 
peace: and the muzzle of the gun directed 





bling a mariner’s chart:—in addition to all 


‘to the earth, without a bayonet, the sign of 
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a pacific disposition. ‘The tirst article of 
the correspondence acknowledges in re- 
spectful terms, that the head man addressed 
by the Chippeways, is a chief uniting the 
qualities of siz in one, signified by six heads 
upon one pair of shoulders, and the same six 
associated into one head dependent on the 
breast. To this the Sioux chief, or the 
great six, first answers in his individual ca- 
pacity with a single head; though, after- 
wards, in his after-thought, he shows himself 
in an expressive figure of half a dozen in 
unity. 

The examination of these several compo- 
sitions, warranted the conclusion that in or- 
der to understand the progress of the hu- 
man mind, in reducing thoughts to writing ; 
there was no need of studying the antedilu- 
vian history of man, or the descriptions con- 
tained in books treating of literature and 
rhetoric. Our own age and country ex- 
hibits the very stage of society when this 
method of embodying and conveying ideas 
is practised by whole tribes of people, whose 
performances the scholar and the critic may 
consult if he pleases. 


It was observed, that our military man of 
the U. S. was known by his cocked hat, and 
a military station by a staff supporting the 
flag; while the Indian warrior was figured 
by his uncovered head, (and in one in- 
stance) with the crescent over it. 


A confident expectation was expressed 
that one of the before-mentioned gentlemen, 
especially Colonel Douglas, who accompa- 
nied the expedition in the capacity of topo- 
graphical engineer, would favour the public 
with an entire and perfect reading of these 
original and significant morsels of literature, 
enough if they had occurred in proper sea- 
son, to have excited the full attention of a 
Homes, a Blair, a Goguet, or a Beckman. 


There is not the remotest verge of a sym- 
bol for the word of a sentence, far less for 
tle simple sound of a letter in the alphabet, 
in all these pieces of composition. 


LITERATURE. 


.Vew Moral Tales, Selected and Translated 
Srom the French of Madame De Geniis. 
By an American. New-York; Wilder 
and Campbell. 1825. 


WE have in this country very little ac- 
quaintance with modern French literature, 














fashionable as the language is with us. {t 
is to be regretted that so little attention is 
paid to this subject, for we love the pleasure 
of perusing many works of literary merit. 
A perusal of the volume whose title stands 
at the head of this article, is calculated to 
make us desire more translations from the 
modern French, if there be any more tales 
in the language of equal interest and pa- 
thos. 


The character of Mad. de Genlis as an 
authoress stands so high, that praise of ours is 
superfluous, and the peculiar traits of her 
style are so generally known, that it is unne- 
cessary for us to attempt description. It is 
only necessary to speak of the merits of 
the present translation, and to quote a few 
specimens of the tales. The translator has 
executed his task with spirit and ability ; he 
has made polished English out of polished 
French, and has followed his original with 
great fidelity without servility. This is as 
high praise as cap be bestowed on any trans- 
lation, and we feel justified in bestowing it 
on the present. 


The first tale, “‘ Louisa de Clermont,” is 
of passionate love and ruined hopes. The 
incidents are highly wrought and affecting. 
We will not destroy the appetite of our rea- 
ders by condensing it—a few extracts will 
shew its character. 


M. de Melum forgot himself two hours 
with M’lle de Clermont ; he spoke to ber on- 
ly of herself, of his affection, and a thousand 
times he swore to consecrate his whole life 
to her. It was at last necessary to part; on 
leaving M’lle de Clermont, he was obliged 
to dissemble, to deceive the Duke! Then it 
is that the generous soul deplores the fatal 
ascendency of the passions; then it is that 
it makes the most strenuous exertions to 
overcome them. Mile de Clermont felt not 
these dreadful conflicts, these cruel agitations 
of the mind; the innocency and purity of 
her soul preserved her from them; more- 
over, the sacrifice being all on her side, deli- 
cacy and generosity, far from combating 
her passion, only made it the dearer to her ; 
but M. de Melun, overwhelmed with a re- 
morse, the increasing friendship of the Duke 
rendered doubly insupportable, resolved, at 
last, to sacrifice his affection to principle. 
The English embassy being vacant, he de- 
termined to apply for it. Before taking this 
step, he wrote a long letter to Mile de Cler- 
mont, in which he described, with as much 
truth as sensibility, all he bad felt; he de- 
tailed the reasons which made a banishment 
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of five or six years indispensable ; his sole 
object, he said, was to subserve the interests, 
and to secure the glory, the tranquillity of 
Mlle de Clermont. 


This letter, and this new project, excited 
in the heart of M’lle de Clermont as much 
grief as indignation ; she called pride to her 
assistance ; it is, in love,a great resource 
for women, and frequently is for them a 
substitute for reason. The irritated princess 
determined to forget M. de Melua, and 
even to avoid him, till the excursion, which 
took place toward the close of June, was to 
be made; she no longer wore the bracelets 
which recalled to her imagination those en- 
dearing recollections she wished to stifle; 
but she carefully enclosed them in a par- 


ticular casket, the key of which she kept 
herself. 


Her feelings visibly impaired her health, 
and in the beginning of June, she fell sick, 
and the measels showed themselves. M. de 
Melun was informed of this at Versailles; 
he returned immediately, and, under colour 
of his attachment for the Duke he shut him- 
self up with him and never for a moment 
left him. When the prince was in his sis- 
ter’s bed-room, M. de Melun remained in 
an adjoining closet. The door of this closet, 
which was never shut, opened into M’lle de 
Clermont’s chamber. Violent nervous at- 
tacks, joined to the measles, made the at- 
tack very dangerous, and her surviving them 
doubtful. One night that the Duke, over- 
come by fatigue, was asleep, M. de Melun, 
seeing every one around him in the same 
situation, approached nearer the door, and 
half opened it, in such a manner as to per- 
ceive what was doing in M. de Clezmont’s 
chamber, without being himself seen; he 
heard her speaking in a low voice to one of 
her women who was at the head of her bed. 
He listened, and distinguished these words : 

**What! you are sure of it? what! M. 
de Melun is there with my brother? are you 
not mistaken ? is it really he ?” 

The attendant answered, she was sure 
of it. ' 

‘Ah God!” exclaimed M’He de Cler- 
mont. She was silent a moment, she then 
added— 

‘* Tis through friendship for my brother!” 
At this she turned in bed, and appeared 
agitated. 

The chambermaid asked her, “ how she 
was ;” she answered : 

‘* My fever is violent ; I am very ill;” she 
added, ‘* I would more willingly have dieda 
year ago, but” 

She did not finish; after a short pause, 
she took a key from a night-stand, and 
reaching it tothe maid, she told her to bring 
a small casket, which she described, from 
one of her bureaus; it was the one which 
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At that moment tere was uo one bear the 
princess, but a surgeon and a nurse, the one 
plunged into the deepest sleep in an arm 
chair, the other on a couch. M. de Melun, 
beside himself, his face bathed in tears, 
threw a glance into the room, at the same 
time rushed into it, and threw himself on his 
knees near the bed. Mlle de Clermont start- 
ed, and stretching toward him a burning 
hand, which he inundated with tears 

‘And yet,” said she, ‘ you set out for 
England !” 

“No, no,” replied the Duke, “I swear 
to remain, and here i attest every thing 
most sacred, that, in future, I will act only 
in obedience to your wishes and commands.” 
“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Mlle de 
Clermont, raising her eyes to heaven, ‘* my 
God! deign to preserve my life!” 

At these words, M. de Melun pressed the 
hand he held to his heart, rose precipitately, 
and retired to the closet. 

* * * eye BS 

On leaving the play, she sent, for the 
tenth time, that day, to learn how M. de 
Melun was: the same answers were still 
repeated. But a thought, more terrible 
than all the rest, now struck her. If M. 
de Melun were worse, would they announce 
it during the féte, and as long as the king 
was at Chantilly ? Could she, even, entire- 
ly believe what had been told her during 
the morning ? 

Stupified by this frightful idea, she had 
not the resolution to dwell upon it; she re- 
pulsed it with horror; but the blow was 
struck ; its bolt had reached her heart! She 
could shield herself from reflection, but not 
from the agony of her sufferings. At eleven, 
in the evening, the king at last departed. 
M’lle de Clermont hastened up to her room, 
with the resolution of seeing M. de Melun 
herself. She threw off her rich attire, and 
three hours after midnight, she descended. 
She had to cross a part of the court-yard; 
the night, the hour, the silence of every 
thing around, recalled a heart-rending re- 
collection to her. 

*« Alas!” said she, “ I traversed this spot. 
eight days ago, with the same mystery! 
That night was speut in all the raptures of 
love and happiness! and this!’ Those tran- 
sports were but a fleeting dream, and tbe 
day, which will soon break, will awaken to 


pause—let me enjoy one moment, if not of 
hope, at least of uncertainty, the only bless- 
ing that is now left me!” 

At these words, she seated herself on a 
stone, crossed her hands on her breast, and 
raising her streaming eyes towards the 
heavens; 

“QO Invisible Comforter,” cried she, 
“have mercy on this distracted heart! O 
Sovereign Master! if thou hast destined but 





contained the bracelets ; she obeyed, 





eight days of happiness to me on this earth, 


me to all the horrors of reality! Let me - 
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preserve me trom the despai which blas- 
phemes and murmurs; give me the humble 
grief which detaches from perishable enjoy- 
ments ; let me shelter myself in thy bosom!” 

Uttering these words, her tears flowed 
abundantly, but with less bitterness. Start- 
ing, as the light began to dawn, 

‘* Uncertain and terrible day,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ what wilt thou be for me? Thou 
containest my whole futurity !” 

After a moment’s silence, she rose and 
resumed her walk. 

She re-entered the palace, and ascended 
the stair-case; she was soon at M. de Me- 
lun’s door; there, her trembling knees re- 
fused their support; she leaned against the 
wall. 

‘*Come,” said she, “let me know my 
fate !” 

Vainly she seized the handle of the lock; 
she was unable to turn it. She listened. 
Profound silence reigned throughout the 
corridor; it was ominous. Alas! noise and 
bustle would have frightened her in the 
same manner. She remained, for a half 
hour, riveted to the door; the full light of 
day obliged her, at last, to retreat. She 
tottered back to her own apartment, threw 
herself into an arm chair, and waited for 
her women torise. At seven o’clock, she 
heard some one walk, a door open; she 
started from a painful reverie—she rose 
with agitation. A chambermaid, with an 
air of consternation, entered, and told her 
that M. de Melun’s confidential servant 
wished to speak to her. Mlle de Clermont 
shuddered, and answered only by a gesture. 
The servant made his appearance. His 
looks, his bearing, announced, but too well, 
the dreadful truth. The princess fell back 
into a chair; the paleness of death spread 
itself over all her features. The servant 
approached, and presented a letter. The 
wretched princess threw herself on her 
knees to receive it, and rallying the little 
that remained her, she opened the fatal 
scroll; it was the first note she had former- 
ly written to her lover, and which contained 
but this sentence: ** For Ever!” But her 
husband, before he uttered the last sigh, had 
also retraced, on the note, his own declara- 
tion: he had added these affecting words : 

**] deposit in your hands, all 1 held most 
sacred! Farewell, forget not him who 
loved you till death !” 

The last tale of the series, entitled ‘‘ Fu- 
nereal flowers,” conveys an excellent lesson 
in forcible language. It isa fine comment 
on the danger of indulging the passions, and 


it shows the bourne to which pampered and 
overheated feelings tend. We extract— 

‘¢ Of all human aberrations, the greatest, 
no doubt, is that of afflicting ourselves abeut 
misfortunes which, however dreadful they 
may appear to us, yet do not affect the 
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heart. Adisagreeable change of condition 
frequently produces unlooked for happiness 
-—we always, however, begin by lamenta- 
tions and complaint: this was precisely my 
own case, when, compelled to leave Berlin 
by the confusion of my affairs, 1 came to es- 
tablish myself here. I notified you, my dear 
Nelson, that it was absolutely necessary to 
have your romantic and melancholy turn of 
mind, to live, without despair, at the foot of 
Mount Kinast. I carried with me, into my 
retreats, all the petulance and ill-humour of 
a man for whom the solitude of the country 
had no fascinations, and who had been 
obliged to tear himself from the polished so- 
ciety of a charming city. Did they boast 
to me of the pleasures of rural diversion, I 
confessed that I preferred balls, plays, and 
opera, to them, and that the only shepherd- 
ess who had ever captivated me, was Ma- 
dame Unger,* when she personated one ou 
the stage. When they spoke to me of en- 
chanting prospects, I shrugged my shoulders, 
and declared I a thousand times preferred 
King William’s Square, and the gardens of 
Potsdam and Charlottenburgh, to the most 
picturesque views of Switzerland or Silesia. 
Ob! who can rely on the constancy of his 
tastes? Omnipotent love ‘ came, saw, and 
conquered me!’ I now delight to meditate 
and wander in forests; I often forget my- 
self on the summit of a rock, or among the 
ruins of the old castle, situated on the Kin- 
ast! This great change will, no doubt, as- 
tonish you; but, Nelson, I am deeply in 
love—in love for the first time in my life, and 
for ever! 

‘One moment o’ercame my imprudent audacity.” 

‘‘ Yes, Nelson, one moment, one celestial 
look, a look expressive only of mildness and 
angelic serenity ; that look, so full of inno- 
nence, has carried confusion to the bottom 
of my heart—but such eyes ! such features ! 
what a dazzling lustre of youth and beauty, 
and what touching grace !—Helmina !-— 
Tell me, Nelson, is not this name, even to 
the ear that has never heard the being that 
bears it, speak, is not this name most melo- 
dious? Is there not something magical in 
the sound? Can any one repeat it without 
emotion ?” 

* A celebrated actress of Berlin. 








Literary Notices from Foreign Journals. 
The second volume of The Life of the 
late Pope Pius VII., by Signor Erasmo 
Pistolesi, containing the whole of the cer- 
respondence between his holiness and Bona- 
parte, has just issued from the Roman press. 


An important addition to the history of 
ancient music has just been finished, in the 
discovered metal tablets, of a date 709 years 
before the Christian era, on which Is en- 
graved, in ancient Greck, an account of a 
Music Feast at Epyre (Corinth), in the third 
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vear of the sixteenth Olympiad, or in the 
vear before Christ 709, by Easus, of Hermi- 
one. 


Beranger’s new volume of Chansons have 
been published in Paris, and the Liberaux 
are in ecstasies with their poet’s patriotic ef- 
fusions. One song is devoted to Lafayette 
en Amerique. 

M. de la Martine, author of Meditations 
Poetiques, La Mort de Socrate, &c. has pre- 
pared and sold for publication, for 10,000 
francs, a new poem, La Mort de Childe 
Harold, destined to complete the Adven- 
tures of Lord Byron. 


THE GRACES. 


We come,” said they, and Echo said, *‘ We come,” 
fp sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 











‘«* Wecome,’’ THE GRAcESs three: to teachthe spell, 


That makes sweet woman lovetier than her bloom.”’ 
‘Thenrose aheavenly chant of voice and shell : 


“Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 


dwell.’’ 





MENTAL CAPABILITIES OF FEMALES. 


Every impartial reasoner will allow with 
Philo, that “woman has a mind equal in 
every respect to man, and though it may, 
and often does, lie under partial neglect, it 
by no means implies that women have not 
adequate understandings, or that they can 
never be brought to the same perfection as 
those of the male sex.” Philo’s sentiments 
reflect credit on his feelings—he views the 
subject as he should, and reasons justly—yet, 
not all from his own ideas; he adopts the 
opinions of eminent philosophers, and the 
tradition of ages. The positions he advan- 
ces are supported by indisputable arguments. 
Females have, in every age, kept pace in the 
improvement of their minds, in that propor- 
tion of proper indulgence and protection, 
which man, emphatically styled ‘their lord 
and master,” has uniformly extended to 
them ; nor is it at all surprising, that females 
seldom shone very conspicuously on the 
stage of life, while man withheld from them 
that rank and influence which their sex de- 
manded, and which nature intended.—The 
times are gone when it was thoyght a sin 
or a shame for a female to write a letter! 
The times are gone too, when it was thought 
impossible for a woman to learn Zatin or 


Greek ; this supposition has often been de- | 


monstrated to be false, for females have not 
only approved themselves projicients in La- 
tin and Greek, but also in Hebrew ! 

We find, on reference to the page of his- 
tory, that some women have displayed more 
mental exertion, and real intrepidity, than 
are often found in the other sex. Females 
have governed states—presided at councils 
—adjusted disputes: they have headed ar- 
mies, and endured the toil of body and fa- 
tigue of mind, which are inseparable from 


protracted and arduous campaigns. In the 


literary world, the rank which female wri- 
ters hold, is far from being inconsiderable. 
Dramatic compositions are justly consider- 
ed the highest, and in this species of wri- 
ting they have obtained a conspicuous place ; 
nay, even in the more abstruse departments 
of science, Philosophy, and the mathematics, 
they have excelled.— The female mind has 
been found capable of reasoning on the hy- 
pothesis of Locke—of commenting on the 
various positions of Reid; and of expatia- 
ting on a proposition of Euclid, by the most 
subtle mathematical reasoning of a just ar- 
rangement of lines and circles—thts, can wo- 
man do—this, woman did ! : 








MISCELLANBSBOUS. 


ART OF LISTENING. 


We have had many treatises on the art of 
speaking ; we now want one on the art of 
listening. It is not always necessary to talk, 
but to listen is almost a duty; for has not 
nature taught us, that we ought to talk less 
than we listen, by giving us two ears and 
but one mouth. ‘Strike, but listen,” said a 
celebrated Grecian. Not to listen, or to 
listen with a want of attention, is an offence 
against the laws of politeness, and high- 
treason against society. Conversation is a 
species of commerce, where every one has a 
right to bring and to dispose of his commo- 
dities, his merchandise, and to supply others 
with that which he supposes they stand in 
need of; therefore, it ought to be an ex- 
change,a barter; if not, it becomes an ex- 
clusive monopoly ; and those who wish to 
talk, without listening to others, are fore- 
stallers, mouopolizers, and retailers, who 
produce stagnation and scarcity. The 
Duchess of Maine used to say, ‘I love con- 
versation ; every body listens to me, and [ 
listen to no one.” This was also the case 
with the Abbe Salliani, who was so fainous 
for his anecdotes, and told them so well, that 
people went to Paris to hear the Abbe Sal- 
liani talk as they went to see a new play. 
But when hehad finished his stories, that he 
might not attend to the observations and re- 
marks, nor hear others speak, he mixed 
with the crowd and disappeared. These 
persons knew how to talk, but not how to 
converse. 

To listen and to listen properly, is of 
the greatest utility and importance to 
ourselves: ‘‘ Where did you acquire those 
beautiful ideas,” said a Sultan to the beauti- 
ful Roxana.’—‘‘From my own heart,” said 
the favourite,—* I have read them in some 
book.—Perhaps the author and I have hit 
on the same thought.”——‘* The ideas are the 
same, but you put them in such beautiful 
language that they give me double plea- 








sure,” That is, because now you are 
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lusteniug to me, and then you were reading.” 
Listening is also a sign and proof of a culti- 
vated mind. The Abbe Tirublet said, that 
he had a better opinion of the sense of a per- 
son who could take up with wisdom and sa- 
gacity a witty speech, or a noble thought, 
than of him who first suggested it. The lat- 
ter is often the effect of chance, the former 
requires a solid foundation of taste and un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing is more acceptable and pleasing 
than the art of listening. An old man lefta 
large legacy to a man who was not his rela- 
tion, because he had had the complaisance 
to listen to him. We therefore love the 
company of those who listen willingly to us, 
and we often see men of superior abilities 
prefer the society of those whose talents are 
inferior, because they listen with respect, 
and studiously gather every word that falls 
from them. But the perfection of listening 
is to make others talk; this is accomplished 
by turning the discourse to the subject they 
like and understand the best. It is the pro- 
per method of making them talk well, of 
pleasing ourselves, and of profiting by their 
conversation. Buffon, being asked if such 
a person was a man of sense and wit, re- 
plied, that he had never discovered a single 
animal. Madame Geoffrin was asked how 
she could bear the conversation of a very 
tiresome man for three hours: she re- 
plied, “I made him talk of himself and of 
his affairs ; and, in talking of what interests 
ourselves we become interested to others.” 
A lady said to the Abbe de St. Pierre, 
*“You have been delightful to-day: you 
have said many witty things.” “ I,” replied 
he, “am only an instrument; you have 
played upon it according to your own taste; 
and you know how to sound it. 

It is doubtless a punishment to be obliged 
to listen to the empty and absurd discourse 
of many tiresome persons and foolish chat- 
terers. A man complained, that nature had 
not furnished our ears with a species of 
valve, by which we might shut out the words 
of the idle and importunate, as we close our 
eyes at the sight of an object which displea- 
ses or dazzels; but he forgot that in society 
we could not make use of it, since society 
obliges us to listen reciprocally, as it also 
prevents us from shutting our eyes and going 
to sleep. We must not only hear, but we 
must listen with the attention and interest 
which the case requires. We must not act 
like a certain provincial governor, who re- 
ceived the deputies sent to greet him, stand- 
ing with his back to the fire; in the middle 
of the speech, observing that the fire was 
going out, he turned round and began to 
blow it. The orator stopped, on which the 
sovernor, with his back to the deputies, and 
blowing away with great violence, said, 
** Go on, go ov, J can understand.” 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 11. Vol. HI. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PopuLaR TaLes.—The Modern Regulus. 
THE TRAVELLER.—Manners and Cus- 

toms of the Weish, No. I. 

THE Drama—Theatrical Costume. 

BroGRAPHY.—Don Carlos Espana. 

ARTS AND ScrENcES.—Proceedings of the 
New York Linnean Society. 

LITERATURE.—-WNolices of Eminent Authors. 

THE GraceEs.— Domestic Manners of the 
Ladies of Spain. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Auctioneer. 

PoETRY.—Happiness by “ Pythias ;” and 
other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, ENIGMAS. 








THE RECORD. 





——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





Green Clouded Marble,in large quantities, 
has been discovered in excavating the earth for 
the foundations of the new State Prison at 
Mount Pleasant. 


A species of Robins, which are said to crow 
like a domestic cock, have been lately seen at 
Taunton. 


A night-blooming Ceres is now exhibiting im 
this city, and is expected to put fourth its blos- 
soms soon. 


A large and brilliant circle was seen around 
the sun on Saturday last, at Philadelphia.— 
It remained for two or three hours. 


A store was lately set on fire at Johnstown 
by the’spontaneous combustion of some paper 
rags, which had been used in cleaning oil lamps. 


Emigration is powerful to the west. The 
vessels on Lake Erie are hardly able to carry 
the passengers and their goods, though the 
steam-boat conveys about 300 persons west- 
ward every week. The destination of the peo- 
ple is chiefly Ohio and Michigan. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. E. K. Bussing, to Miss H. Kingsland. 
Mr. W. Van Brunt, to Miss S. Platt. 
J. Crowninshield, to Miss H. Wallach. 


DIED, 


D. D. Tompkins,, Esqr. aged 51 years. 
George R. Penrose, 

Mis. M. Kervan, aged 62 years. 

Mrs. L. Stratton, aged 62 years. 

John Wenman., aged 34 years. 
Thomas Williams, aged 45 years. 
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POETRY. 








** It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it atint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


THE MURDERER. 


{A man by the name of Power, had, in a most barbarous 
manner, murdered his wife in Carbonear, Newfound- 
land. As he pass’d the burial ground, on his way to 
prison, he was permitted to look in :—he could distin- 
guish, by the freshness of the up-turn’d clay, where 
the remains of his late wife lay buried, and on be- 
holding which, he was observed to drop a tear } 


The Murderer at the grave of his murdered Wife. 


One moment stay, one moment spare,— 
One parting look I crave, 
At her who lies inurned there, 
Within yon new-made grave. ‘ 
Speak to thy spouse! thy husband calls! 
Grave ! grave! give up thy prey; 
She comes! she bleeds! she faints: she falls! 
Foul fiends! away! away! 


This o’er, and reason o’er again 
Ascends her crippl’d throne; 

Too late, too late, she comes to reign— 
The bloody deed is done ! 

Blest Angel, art thou hovering yet 
Around thy bloody bier? 

Behold thy mangled corse is wet 
With my repentant tear. 


Repentant tear! oh! tear too late 
To wrest the bloody knife! 
Fast in the iron arms of fate 
Behold your murder’d wife ! 
One moment ere the deed, that tear 
Had drown’d the murderous thought, 
With all the friends that harbour’d here, 
And turo’d the knife to naught. 


How lovely once she smiled, and then, 
Gave me affection’s kiss ; 

l.ook'd on our babe and smiled again, 
Wrapt in a mother’s bliss. 

Methinks I see her as, ere while, 
When she presented me 

Our first born babe, and, with a smile, 
Said ** it resembles thee.”’ 


Nay, gentle Spirit, stay, O! stay, 
And press my aching brow ; 

My wife! my child! my children! say, 
Where are my cherubs now! 

Lead on to justice! gibbets near! 
Friends, seize upon your prey ! 

See! see! her frowning spirit there! 
Lead on! away! away! 

Baltimore. PYTHias. 


aE 


SONG. 


Though thy eye, love, be bright 
As the meteor that glanceth ; 

Though thy heart, love, be light 
As the sun-beam that danceth ; 
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That eye way be gicow'd, 

Ere one moment, with sorzor, 
That gay heart entomb’d 

Ere the lapse of to-morrow. 


Though thy breast, love, be fair 

As the white snow wind driven; 
Though thy breath, love, be air, 

Sigh’d from flowerets in heaven; 
Ere the morn, the grave clay 

That cold breast may be clothing, 
And e’en loveturn away 

From thy sweet lip with loathing. 


Though thy voice, love, be sweet 
As the white swan when dying ; 
Though thy foot, love, be fleet 
As the antelope flying ; 
That tongue may be cold, 
Ere an instant of warning,— 
Those fair limbs be mould, 
Ere the sun of the morning. 


Then come, love, while here, 
Let us blest be in blessing ; 
We’ ve nought, love, to fear, 
While caress’d and caressing. 
Then, I swear, by this kiss, 
We’ll leave nothing to sigh for; 
If we die in such bliss, 
*T is what angels would die for. 


i 


FROM THE IRISH. 


On the white hawthorn’s bloom, in purpling streak, 
I see the fairy ring of morning break : 

On the green valley’s brow she sweetly glows, 
Kissing the crimson of the opening rose— 

Knits with her thousand smiles its damask dyes, 
And laughs the summer on our hearts aud eyes. 
Rise, Eva, rise, fair spirit of my breast! 

In whom [ live—forsake the down of rest— 
Lovelier than morn, carnation’d in soft hues— 
Sweeter than rifled roses in the dews 

Of dawn divinely weeping—and more fair 

Than the coy flowers fann’d by the mountain air : 
More modest than the morning’s blushing smile,-~ 
Rise, Eva, rise—pride of our western isl2! 

The sky’s blue beauties lose their glow and grace, 
Before the calm, soft splendours of thy face: 

Thy breath is sweeter than the apple bloom, 
When spring's sweet spirit bathes it in perfume 
The rock'’wwild honey steeps thy rubied lip; 
Rise, Eva, rise !—I long these sweets to sip! 
The polish'd ringlets of thy jetty locks 

Shame the vlack ravens on their sunny rocks; 
Thy neck can boast a whiter, loveiier glow 

Than the wild cygnet’s plume of drifted snow : 
And from thy bosom—the soft throne of bliss— 
The witch of love, in all her blessedness, 


* Heaves all her spells—wings ali her feather’d darts-~~ 


And dips her arrows ia adoring hearts. 

Rise, Eva, rise! the sun sheds its sweet ray, 
Amorous to kiss thee !—rise, my love ! we'll stray 
Across the mountain ;—on the blossomy heath, 
The heath-bloom holds for thee its odorous breath : 
From the tall crag, high-spiring in the skies, 

Vil pick for thee the strings of strawberries: 
The yellow nuts, too, from the hazel tree, 

Soul of my heart! I"ll strip to give to thee. 

As thy red lips, the berries shall be bright, 

And the sweet nuts shall be as ripe, and white, 
And milky, as the love-begotten tide, 

That fills thy spotless bosom, my sweet hride ! 
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va! why stay solong? Why leave me here 
In the deep valley, ’mid my hope and fear, 
Pouring my plaints ?—0O, come, divinest fair ! 
Chase from my breast the demon of despair, 
The winds are witness to my deep distress, 

Like the lorn wanderer of the wilderness, 

For thee I languish, and for thee I sigh— 
Come, Eva, come! or I shall droop and die! 
And didst thou listen my sad serenade? 

And art thou coming, my beloved maid,— 
Thou daughter of a meek-eyed dame ?—thy face 
Is lovelier than thy mother’s,—in sweet grace 
She comes.—Thou comest, Eva, to my sight, 
Bright as an angel in its holy light 

The sons of frozen climes, can never see 
Summer’s bright smiles, as I see thee; 

Thy steps to me are lovelier than the ray, 

That lights up night’s cheek with the blush of day. 


~~ 


TO MATILDA, SLEEPING. 


Awake, my Matilda, awake from thy dreaming, 

And view the bright glories of morn that are beaming : 
The shadows of night have pass’d swiftly away, 

And Aurora with blushes leads in the fair day. 


Young zephyrs their pinions are gaily adorning, 

By snatching bright tints from the rays of the morning ; 
Then tleetly to bowers of roses repair, 

And waft their ambrosia! perfumes through the air. 


The beams of the sun on the streamlet are playing, 

And the light clouds across the blue heav’ns are stray- 
ing; 

The earth and the sea and the sky areserene, 

Aud want but thy smiles, love, to perfect the scene. 


}hen awake, my Matilda, awake from thy dreaming, 
And view the bright glories of morn that are beaming ; 
The shadows of night have pass’d swiftly away, 

And Aurora with blushes leads in the fair day. 


ee 


And the radiance that shone in her eye 

Was bright as the star of the gloaming; 
When the clouds are at rest in the sky, 

And the hind to his cottage is roaming. 
The villager’s daughter was loved 

By the pride of the younkers around her ; 
Aud sweet were the joys that she proved, 

In the bower where at evening be found her: 
But they press’d him away to the sea, 

Her tears and her agony scorning; 
And she pined like a bloom on the tree, 

And died in the flower of her morning. 


ee came 


EPIGRAM. 


A well-fed divine, by good living and wine, 

Was so tortur’d with gout that he scarce could endure it; 
Tn the dead of the night, ere his soul took its flight, 
He was join'’d by his wife and obsequious curate. 

Tho’ they both wish’d him gone, ’tisa hundred to one 
You don't guess their opposite causes of grieving ; 

His spouse, I’m afraid, wish’d him heartily dead, 

The curate as heartily wished for his living. 








ENIGMAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.*’ 











CHILDHOOD. 


Jhildhood is as a sweet perfume, 
Wafted quick hence by ev’ry breath of day, | 
Gathered flow’r’s fast fading bloom: 
Vain as wear mern’s approach, the glow-worm's| 
glist’ning ray. 

& gem upon a desert sand, 


A smile upon a brow of care, 
A crystal drop on parched land, 
Vaia as in tiger's den the piteous prayer. 


Save that when sorrow’s rankling dart, 
Strikes low in dust our drooping soul. 
its sweet remembraace cheers the heart,— 
Sweet soothing for a time as Bacchus’ joyous bowl. 


Grateful remembrance of my chiidbood’s days— 
(Vain is thy view, their joys will ne’er return,) 
Yet that sweet transient view almost repays,— 
My soul for cares and grief, that leave me nought 
but the sad silent urn. 
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THE VILLAGER’S DAUGHTER. 


The villager’s daughter was fair 
As the rose that at sun-rise is flowering ; 
When the wood-music floats on the air. 





And the smoke of the hamlet is towering ; 


Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 


Puz77LF I —Road. 
PUZZLE I1 —In debt. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


Drest in the gayest form I oft appear, 

To please the fancy of the blooming fair, 

Whom I to church, the ball and play attend, 
Their lovely eyes from folly to defend 

Gay youths oft wish that they like me could sip 
The balmy nectar of a fair one’s lip : 

But 1, still watchful of my lovely charge, 
Prevent her eyes from roving out at large. 
Surely such services it least might claim 

That from oblivion they should snatch my name. 
Alas! a different fate attends their slave! 
When worn with age tho’ still with honour brave 
I'm cast neglected by, perhaps in scorn 

To the hot flames my tender limbs are borne; 
Can cruel acts like these become the fair, 

To those who guard them with a mother’s care” 


II. 


Why are four musquetoes like two men? 
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